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ABSTRACT 



The text's primary purpose is to influence the actions of 
local school leaders, and it argues that standards-based reform is as much 
about confronting strongly held beliefs and values about schooling as it is 
about creating standards, documents, and assessment tools. Examples of 
organizational learning activities designed to increase individual and 
^organizational capacity to initiate and sustain standards-based school 
practices are offered. The text opens with an overview of the promise of 
standards-based reform, offering advice on what the standards should be and 
how they will affect teachers' work. The booklet claims that a new mental 
model is needed, and it describes what students, teachers, and schools would 
have to do in a standards-based system. The third section features a series 
of exercises to help explain the issues surrounding standards, including the 
case for common, explicit standards, what is meant by "all students," the 
implications of standards-based reform, and the dilemmas inherent in 
standards setting. (RJM) 
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TWBNTIC STANDARDS-BASED SCHOOL REFORM DEMANDS 



revolutionary, not simply evolutionary, change. While on the surface, 

, stan dards- based reform is about setting clear and public targets for stu- 
dent performance, at heart it challenges deeply held beliefs about what 
teachers do and how schools should operate. 

For more than 10 years “high standards for all students” has 
been the rallying cry behind a wide variety of efforts to improve schools. 
Both grassroots reform efforts and legislative mandates champion the 
cause. To date states, districts and schools have generated countless and 
varied standards documents that detail what students should know and be 
able to do. In some cases, new assessments have been developed to 
accompany them. Yet even today educators and the public have few 
examples of the ways these tools can be used to effect the kinds of pro- 
found changes in school practice required if all students are to achieve 
high standards. 

Even enthusiasts have become impatient. Recognizing the time 
and complexity involved in having come even this far, school leaders 
reasonably wonder how long it will take to complete the process of devel- 
oping, adopting or adapting standards and related assessments. Moreover, 
many admit to being overwhelmed by the challenges inherent in refocusing 
the work of the school on assuring high achievement by all students. As the 
effort drags on, the vision of transformed school practice begins to fade. 

This document suggests that the progress of standards-based 
reform is inhibited by deeply ingrained assumptions about what standards 
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are, how they are developed and how they should be used in a school 
system. The work of the Western Assessment Collaborative at WestEd 
argues that profound change in professional and organizational practice 
will require the adoption of new “mental models” about standards — new 
ways of thinking that facilitate change in the ways schools operate and, 
most importantly, in the nature and quality of work teachers do and 
students produce. 

The primary intent of this document is to influence the actions 
of local school leaders — administrators, parents, students and teachers. It 
argues that standards-based reform is as much about confronting strongly 
held beliefs and values about schooling as it is about creating standards 
documents and assessment tools. It urges local leaders to begin now, not 
only the process of writing or adopting standards, but the equally impor- 
tant process of building the capacity of individuals throughout the system 
to use standards to guide their work. 

To that end, this document provides examples of organizational 
learning activities designed to increase individual and organizational 
capacity to initiate and sustain standards-based school practice. We 
attempt here not only to identify the challenges inherent in standards- 
based reform, but to suggest and facilitate the kinds of dialogue that we 
believe will support school communities to operate in profound new ways. 
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HE TOPIC OF HIGH STANDARDS CANNOT BE IGNORED IN SCHOOLS 
today. Pushed by grass-roots reform efforts or pulled along by top-down 
accountability plans, district and school leaders and classroom teachers 
throughout the nation are immersed in the work of defining, adopting or 
implementing standards for student performance. Drawn by the intu- 
itively sound notion that common standards for student performance will 
provide a more meaningful way to determine the quality of school sys- 
tems and, therefore, better guide improvement efforts, the President and 
Congress of the United States, business leaders, state legislators, state 
departments of education and local district and school leaders have joined 
the chorus for standards-based school reform. But 10 years after the first 
call for high, consistent and public student performance standards, ques- 
tions remain about how to keep standards work from becoming just one 
more labor-intensive but impotent reform effort. 

Doubters can be found not only in those schools that are re- 
sponding to an external mandate for standards, but even in schools that 
have initiated their own efforts to organize around clear expectations for 
student performance. Scratch the surface of the initial rhetoric even in 
path-finding schools and it is easy to find educators suspicious of the 
motivation behind the movement, confused by its demanding new 
vocabulary, threatened by the invasion of public opinion into classroom 
practice and disconcerted about the implications for their own work. 

The logic of standards-based reform is elegant and simple. 
School communities need to agree on what students should know and be 
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able to do and on how well. Assessment tools should be designed to 
measure each student’s progress in achieving those standards and assess- 
ment data used to target the resources of the school to assure progress by 
all students. Promotion through school and, eventually, graduation, should 
be based on demonstrated achievement of the agreed-upon standards. 

But as logical — and attractive — as it sounds, standards-based 
reform challenges many traditional school practices and the assumptions 
on which they are based. Traditional instructional practice emphasizes the 
design of activities to “cover the curriculum.” In this context, standards of 
performance are set by individual teachers, often differing from classroom 
to classroom. Teachers plan lessons; review the student work produced; 
distinguish students’ relative achievement with letter grades — and then 
move on. Subsequent lessons cover new material in the text or curriculum 
guide, irrespective of whether every student has learned and understood 
the earlier lessons. Students, parents and the public have accepted that 
some teachers are “hard graders” while others are not. Some students “get 
it” and others do not. 

If schools are really committed to organizing themselves so all 
students achieve high standards, much of school as we know it is likely to 
change. Called into question are familiar structures such as grade place- 
ments by age, traditional grading practices and even the amount of time 
students spend in school. Ruth Mitchell writes about the effect-of stan- 
dards on traditional school practice. 

Standards aren't change in themselves — it's their effect that's important: nothing less than 
reversing the model of schooling as we know it. To this point , education has mirrored the 
stratification of society; 20 percent excelled and took professional positions expected by their 
socioeconomic status; 80 percent sat out their years in school and moved into blue collar or 
service jobs... The system inputs remained the same and the outcomes varied ... students 
were sorted and selected and the results could be predicted fairly accurately from race , 
income level and family background. 

In a standards model , the outcomes are held steady and the inputs vary. The 
system is responsible for seeing that all students meet the standards , no matter how different 
their needs may be. “All children can learn" has become a shibboleth of educational moral 
rectitude , but in a standards system , we have the incentive to deliver on it. What counts is 
not a student's achievement relative to other students, but relative to the standards. 

The consequences for the educational system are profound. At every level , from the 
district ceiitral office to the classroom , one vital question determines policy and practice: 
“Does this help all students meet the standard?" ( Mitchell , Fall 1994) 
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Yet even in those schools at the forefront of standards-based 
reform, profound change remains elusive. Even among those who cham- 
pion the cause, a number of paralyzing questions seem to weigh down 
both enthusiasm and action. 



Challenges from the Choir 



The Western Assessment Collaborative at WestEd is a research and 
development project that studies and supports standards-based reform. 
Over the course of the last two years, it has worked with a group of San 
Francisco Bay Area schools whose reform efforts are funded by Hewlett- 
Annenberg Challenge grants. In the grant selection process, these schools 
were identified as having made a commitment to, and at least some 
progress in, setting and using standards to focus their work. The following 
issues are among those most commonly identified by these pioneers of 
standards-based reform. 

Whose standards should these be? 

Not long after getting a standards-setting effort underway, the 
big question arises: Who should determine what students should know 
and do? Should this be determined at the national 
level, by states or by local communities? This query 
acknowledges the diversity of opinions represented 
in most communities, on most faculties and even 
among the “experts” in most curriculum content 
areas. Whose voices should be included when a 
school community sets standards for student 
performance? How centralized and how inclusive 
should the standards-setting process be? 

Many local leaders question the feasibil- 
ity — and even the wisdom — of involving diverse 
stakeholders in decisions about the adoption or 
articulation of standards for student performance. For some, the issue is 
that of weighing professional judgment against public input. One princi- 
pal describes her concerns about bringing parents into her school’s stan- 
dards-setting process: “I know their voices are important, but what do I 
tell a professional educator who has years of preparation and experience in 
her job? That her opinion counts less than Mom’s?” 



Many educators are deeply troubled by 
the prospect of setting high standards for 
all students without first securing 
changes in the system that supports 
students in achieving them. 
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For others, the question of how wide the net should be cast in 
standards-setting raises questions about capacity. School leaders wonder 
how they will find the time to seek out the opinions 
of various stakeholders; they question the feasibility 
of hearing from everyone who might want to be 
heard; and they doubt their own skill in helping 
these diverse groups reach any sort of agreement. 

Still others wonder whether it’s really the responsi- 
bility of educators to get public input or buy-in for 
standards. “Why should schools have to take the 
lead in getting people to agree? Schools only reflect 
what’s out in the community, and if there is no 
consensus in that community, how am I going to be 
able to build one?” 

Champions of national or statewide standards argue that adop- 
tion of such standards would free individual school communities from 
“having to reinvent the wheel.” Further, they suggest, adoption of state or 
national standards would also facilitate comparisons among states or 
districts, thereby promoting equity and ameliorating some of the prob- 
lems related to student mobility. But local leaders speculate that the more 
remote the standards-setting process, the less likely teachers will be to 
understand, adopt or use the standards. 

Even the most enthusiastic supporters of articulating commu- 
nity-wide standards are daunted by the reality that the population of a 
school community — its students, parents, faculty and leadership — is 
seldom stable. “How do we keep a common focus when the players are 
constantly changing?” they ask. 



Requirements for what people must 
know and be able to do in order to 
succeed outside school have changed 
dramatically. Yet the system inside 
schools has remained virtually the same. 



Do we really mean “all” students? 

A central tenet of the standards movement is that, given ad- 
equate resources and support and a willingness to work, “all students” can 
learn what a school community defines as critical for students to know and 
be able to do. However, because traditional school practice runs counter 
to this fundamental belief, so, too, does the experience of most classroom 
teachers. 

“Not all students can meet high standards,” argues one teacher. 
“What do we do with the students who can’t reach them?” asks another. 

“I want high standards for all kids,” comments a third, “but they’ll have to 
be different for kids with different abilities.” Teacher comments like 
these reveal an ambivalence about the possibility of setting agreed-upon 
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standards that are both challenging and attainable by all students. Many 
educators share a deep concern that common standards for all will neces- 
sarily mean standards too low for many. 

In a different vein, many educators are deeply troubled by the 
prospect of setting high standards for all students without first securing 
changes in the system that supports students in achieving them. They 
recognize that absent changes in resource allocations and instructional 
practices, higher standards might further marginalize students who al- 
ready perform poorly in school. 

As traditionally organized, schools effectively support only some 
students in achieving high standards. Eager learners are pushed to 
produce work of high intellectual quality; others, if 
not leaving school entirely, remain and are pro- 
moted despite having produced only to minimal 
levels of achievement. Historically, this type of 
system served the needs of society and the work- 
place. Students uninterested in intellectual pursuits 
left school and were able to make important contri- 
butions at home, on the farm or in jobs requiring 
low-level skills, such as manufacturing. Unfortu- 
nately, this is no longer true. Requirements for what 
people must know and be able to do in order to 

succeed outside school have changed dramatically. Yet the system inside 
schools has remained virtually the same. 

Teacher work and school organization have traditionally been 
defined by this system of differentiated standards. And despite decades of 
call for reform, most schools today look similar to one another — and 
much the same as they did 50 years ago (Tyack & Tobin, 1989). In the 
name of order and fairness, schools have been structured to “batch pro- 
cess” students. Nearly all elementary students are placed into grade levels 
and taught by a single teacher in a self-contained classroom. High school 
students study in 55-minute periods covering distinct subjects with 
different teachers over the course of 150-180 days. Teachers are expected 
to cover curriculum, to plan instruction that engages as many students as 
possible, to assess achievement and to move on. Therefore, it should 
come as no surprise that educators have trouble envisioning schools that 
break the mold and organize to assure that all students can reach publicly 
agreed-upon high standards of achievement. 



Recognizing recent advances in 
disciplines such as science and cognitive 
psychology, educators wonder how a fixed 
target can accommodate the fact that 
knowledge itself changes over time. 
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What exactly is a standard? And which are the “right” ones? 

The standards movement has added to the cacophony of 
“educationese.” In its name, schools are challenged to develop or adopt 
holistic outcomes , content standards, performance standards, program deliv- 
ery standards , opportunity-to-learn standards , performance indicators , 
rubrics and be7ichmarks. Much time is spent deciphering the meaning of 
these terms and then arguing over the format of each. 

A standard for third-grade reading, for example, differs greatly 
in format from one school to the next. One defines achievement as “Stu- 
dents will read and understand a variety of texts for a variety of purposes.” 
A second states that “all third graders will read third-grade material 
successfully by the end of third grade.” A third requires that “students 
will read and demonstrate understanding of 25 works from suggested 
texts at the third-grade level.” And yet another provides a rubric with an 
extensive list of descriptors of behaviors applicable to proficient third- 
grade readers. The variety of formats cannot help but raise suspicion that 
one format must be more “right” than another. “Surely someone can tell 
me how to do this by now,” pleads one principal charged with leading the 
standards-setting effort in her school. 

Many doubts are also raised by the seemingly static nature of 
the term “standard.” Recognizing recent advances in disciplines such as 
science and cognitive psychology, educators wonder how a fixed target can 
accommodate the fact that knowledge itself changes over time. 

What will this have to do with my work? 

Just under the surface of many standards-setting processes are 
very real suspicions about their purpose. Many teachers worry that com- 
mon standards will impinge on their academic freedom and autonomy. 
Others declare that they “already have standards,” and they experience as 
criticism of their work any organizational efforts to impose others. Many 
also worry that the standards will overemphasize certain outcomes at the 
expense of others they consider equally or even more important to 
student performance. 

Yet despite these expressed concerns, classroom practice seems 
somewhat impervious to the influence of common standards for student 
performance. One teacher noted that her colleagues had “done a lot of 
work” with the school’s standards. “But it hasn’t reached the kids yet,” 
she added. “I don’t think they know we have them.” 

Indeed, to date, the focus of many standards-setting efforts 
seems to have been more on getting a document into print than on using 
those standards to guide changes in what students or teachers do. 
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The above questions — raised, as they are, in path-finding 
schools — suggest a struggle to fit an intuitively logical and linear process 
in a notoriously loosely-coupled system. The vision to which pioneers of 
standards-based reform aspire is that of a rational process: setting common 
targets, measuring progress toward them and aligning practice to achieve 
them. Yet in working toward that vision, reformers butt up against the 
reality that school organizations seldom behave rationally; that they are 
populated by and serve a variety of diverse voices and needs; and that 
they are notoriously reluctant to change. Leaders in these pioneering 
school are clearly attracted to standards-based reform’s inherent promise 
of focus and coherence. At the same time, however, they are aware, and 
even protective, of the diversity that makes this change so difficult. 

The clash between the promise of standards-based reform and 
the skepticism embodied in the questions above suggests that we may 
need a new way of thinking about standards — about what they are, and 
about how they can be articulated and sustained in the complex and 
diverse organization called school. Pushing forward, even for the initial 
enthusiasts, may require a new mental model. 
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The Need for A New Mental Model 




rganizKtjional theorists suggest that among the most 



power^Hnhibitors of change are the underlying assumptions individuals 
E ol(Ta bout the way things are or should be. Our “mental models,” they 
argue, dictate what we see and how we behave. Individuals resist change 
when a new concept doesn’t fit with that person’s well ingrained assump- 



they develop the habit of identifying the assumptions on which they base 
their actions; of questioning the validity of those assumptions; and of 
stretching to invent, as necessary, different mental models that may 
liberate them to act in new ways (Senge, 1990). 

Education offers some examples of how mental modeling 
works. In the past 20 years, the profession’s mental model of the 
principalship has changed from “building manager and disciplinarian” to 
“instructional leader.” The literature on school leadership is full of stories 
in which that shift in perception has caused principals to set new priorities 
and behave in new ways. The newer mental model challenges them to 
put student learning in the forefront of thought and action. Principals who 
define themselves as instructional leaders do not abandon management or 
disciplinary responsibilities, but consider how their actions in those areas 
can best contribute to student learning. 

In a similar fashion, the mental model of education as “school- 
ing” has been called into question in many communities. Once, improving 



tions about how the world operates. Organizational learning is stimulated 
when individuals within learn the discipline of mental modeling: when 
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“education” meant focusing attention on the activities of elementary, 
middle and high schools. But attending only to those institutions made 
little difference for many learners. More recently, our assumptions about 
where education takes place have broadened. 

Seeing education as “a life-long learning process” 
inspires action in prenatal and pre-school care, 
parent education, and after-school and community 
support programs. The confusions and concerns of 
educators at the forefront of standards-based reform, 
and the slow pace of their progress, suggest that this 
movement could benefit as well from a new way of 
thinking about the work. 

The pervasive mental model of standard 
setting in schools is that of creating a document that 

defines fixed targets. Schools report that they “have standards” when they 
can point to a publication that has been given to teachers or a brochure 
sent to parents detailing an approved answer to the question “What 
should students know and be able to do?” Many of the issues raised in the 
previous section suggest that these school leaders assume that the chal- 
lenge is about setting the “right” targets and then “implementing” them 
with the support of high stakes assessment tools. 

This view of standards as fixed rulers by which we can measure 
performance across time and a variety of users is the one most often 
reflected in literature about standards-based reform. But Dennie Wolf, of 
Harvard University, calls our attention to another, perhaps equally impor- 
tant way of thinking about the term standard . She reminds us that the 
word is also defined as “a pole or spear bearing some conspicuous object 
on top, formerly used in an army or fleet to mark a rallying point, to signal 
or to serve as an emblem.” 

While less familiar, this definition, Wolf suggests, may be no 
less powerful an image for promoting school reform. In this sense, stan- 
dards are essentially nominations of what is valued or worth fighting for 
and, therefore, a call to action. As such, they have the potential to provoke 
allegiance, resistance, conversation and even debate. 



Nothing about a standards document, or 
even new assessment tools, ensures that 
the individuals accountable to the 
standards will want, or know how, to use 
them to guide change in what they do. 



Wolf challenges schools to think about and use standards in 



both ways: 



We need standards that remain alive to the ongoing conversation about what knowledge is 
— that preserves a spectrum of opinion — even doubts. Without that , the standards will 
freeze in place accounts of knowledge and standards for performance when , in fact , both are 
problematically alive and changing. ... Worthwhile standards require humility — the sense 
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that they are not a miracle cure , but one turn in what ought to be a much wider conversa- 
tion about what will permit substantial education reform. (Wolf in Cobb , 1994) 

In focusing standards-setting efforts on the creation of a stan- 
dards document, reform leaders ignore the reality that schools are staffed 
by, and serve, a variety of diverse individuals who share no consensus 
about the purpose of schooling and who have no 

habit of — and little structural support for — Students would have the capacity to 

working toward common goals. Nothing about a 

standards document, or even new assessment tools, become active managers of their 
ensures that the individuals accountable to the 

standards will want, or know how, to use them to own learning 

guide change in what they do. 



a new mental model of the standards-setting process, one that melds the 
desire for common measures with a commitment to ongoing conversation 



students, for teachers and for schools. 

The Demand for Dialogue 



New mental models evolve only when we are willing to question our 
assumptions and look at the world in new ways. In order to generate a 
new mental model of standards work in schools, let’s set aside for a 
moment the image of a fixed target and envision, instead, the actions of 
individuals and school communities engaged in standards-based practice. 
(See Figure on page 11) 

In a standards-based system, students would ... 

In a standards-based system committed to high achievement by 
all students, all students would be actively engaged in meaningful work. 
Because the expectations for performance are explicit and clear, students 
would be able to describe the kind and quality of work they need to do 
and why they need to do it. In schools where high standards were in 
place, students would describe their work-in-progress in terms of its 
quality, and they would habitually rehearse and revise in order to improve 
it. They would experience their teachers as advocates and coaches, who 



The work of the Western Assessment Collaborative suggests 
that the cause of standards-based reform might be accelerated by framing 



about what’s worth knowing and what quality work looks like — for 
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What will schools look like when they organize around a commitment to 
the achievement of high standards by all students? 



Students would: 

• be actively engaged in meaningful work 

• be able to describe what is expected of them 

• be able to describe why they are doing what they 
are doing 

• demonstrate the habits of rehearsal and revision 

• discuss work-in-progress in terms of its quality 

• be better able to describe what assistance they need 

• see their teachers as advocates and coaches 



And, therefore, 
teachers would need 
the capacity to: 



• understand the community’s expectations for 
student performance 

• design and conduct instructional activities aligned 
to standards 

• analyze (and not just score) student work 

• make fair and credible judgments of quality 

• systematically manage data and plan instruction 
accordingly 

• communicate specific expectations to students and 
provide explicit feedback 

• teach students to evaluate their own work 

• be relentless in the pursuit of improved 
performance 

• give and use feedback 



And, therefore, 
schools would need 
to operate in these 
ways: 



• articulate a collective and clear purpose 

• conduct inclusive and ongoing dialogues about what 
students should know and be able to do (and how 
well) 

• maintain the habit of rigorous inquiry and ongoing 
analysis of data 

• provide time for, and maintain norms of, 
collaboration 

• maintain a collective norm of internal accountability 

• be responsive and flexible in allocating resources to 
identified needs 

• maintain the habit of adjusting practice in the interest 
of greater quality and coherence 
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not only give assignments to students, but work with students to provide 
the guidance and learning opportunities they need to reach commonly 
understood goals. Students, themselves, would be able to describe and 
seek out the assistance they needed in order to improve their work. They 
would have the capacity to become active managers of their own learning. 

And, therefore, teachers would ... 

Students are unlikely to act in these ways unless their teachers 
are both willing and able to make significant changes in traditional teach- 
ing practice. “Higher standards for all” is not just about teaching new 
material to more students or becoming a more demanding judge of perfor- 
mance. Standards-based reform demands subtle, but profound shifts in 
what teachers are expected to do and how they go about their work. 

In order for students to become clear about expectations for 
their performance and able to actively manage their own learning, teach- 
ers themselves would have to understand and support the community’s 
standards for what students should know and be able to do and how well. 
They would have to be able to plan backwards from the performance 
standards, designing instructional activities that could efficiently and 
effectively guide students to practice and eventually achieve the 
standards. 

Teachers in a standards-driven system would need the skill and 
time not just to grade or score student work, but to analyze it; diagnosing 
what students already knew and could do; where or 
how they were confused; and what they indicated a 
readiness to learn. They would need the means to 
systematically manage the data they had on each 
student and to plan instruction accordingly. They 
would also need the habit of relentlessness — the 
willingness to try a variety of instructional strategies 
until the standard had been achieved. 

In a school committed to high standards 
for all students, decisions about what to teach next 
would be based on a teacher’s knowledge of shared 
expectations for student performance and her 
diagnosis of what each student already knew and 
needed to learn. Teachers’ judgments of student 
performance would be based on community-wide 

agreements about what constitutes quality work, and their feedback to 
students would explain specific ways in which the work could be 
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Maintaining common standards of 
practice would require that educators 
be given both the opportunity and the 
responsibility for negotiating shared 
understanding, collaborating on action 
plans and analyzing the efficacy of 
their collective efforts. 
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improved. Students could expect that work rated by one teacher would 
receive a similar response in another teacher’s class. 

In a standards-based system, teachers would be responsible for 
planning instruction that was not only engaging, but targeted on public 
and shared expectations for quality and on the assessed needs of indi- 
vidual learners. Both students and teachers could be expected to become 
habitual givers and users of feedback in a process of continuous 
improvement. 

And, therefore, schools must.... 

It is clear that standards-driven practice involves significant 
levels of communication and collaboration among teachers and between 
teachers and students. To build and sustain that capacity, schools must 
operate in significantly different ways. 

Standards-based schools must transcend what has been de- 
scribed as the traditional “egg-crate” structure of autonomous, isolated 
classrooms. Maintaining common standards of practice would require that 
educators be given both the opportunity and the responsibility for negoti- 
ating shared understanding, collaborating on action plans and analyzing 
the efficacy of their collective efforts. 

Teachers individually cannot reconceive their practice and the culture of their workplace. 

Yet almost everything about school is oriented toward going it alone professionally. While it 
may be possible for teachers to learn some things on their own , rethinking old norms re- 
quires a supportive community of practice. The traditional school organization separates 
staff members from one another and from the external environment. Inside school , teachers 
are inclined to think in terms of “my classroom , ” “my subject” or “my kids . ” Few schools 
are structured to allow teachers to think in terms of shared problems or broader organiza- 
tional goals. (Darling- Hammond & McLaughlin, 1995 ) 

The very nature of “professional development” is likely to 
change. Agreeing on and working toward common standards of student 
performance will require that the locus of professional learning turn from 
the occasional workshop to contextualized, ongoing organizational learn- 
ing based on reflection, collaboration and joint action. Expectations for 
the quality of student work and standards for professional practice are 
likely to change over time as teachers share new teaching strategies and 
confront what they may have believed to be their own limits and those of 
their students. 
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Just as standards-driven schools must break down the walls that 



isolate teachers from one another, so, too, must they eliminate the barriers 
that have tended to isolate them from the broader community. Arriving at 
commonly held standards for student performance and bringing them to 
life requires a level of public engagement not traditionally found in most 
school communities. 



warn educators and legislators about the dangers of leaving parents out of 
the conversation about what is important for students to know and be able 
to do. Decrying what they feel has, to date, been too closed a process, the 
authors ask, rhetorically: 

Why is it surprising then that the new standards are not having more of an impact, when 
most states and communities have not built the capacity for the larger society to become 
i?wolved. Or put in another context , how is it possible to implement 21st century standards 
with 20th century models of citizen and parent participation? 



The challenge is to democratize the discussion, which to many parents appears to 



be top-dow?i , coercive, exclusive and unrelated to the needs of their communities and to their 
personal lives . (Dysktra & Fege, 1997) 

And parents are not the only members of the broader school 
community who want in on the conversation. Challenges to standards 
developed by states and schools across the country indicate that profes- 
sional associations, business and religious leaders all want assurance that 
their voices are heard. Even in cases where schools plan to adopt stan- 
dards created at the state or national level, it is clear that buy-in from the 
community will require local negotiations. 



ating community values and conducting the long overdue examination of 
the purpose and goals of schooling. But it is a 

conversation that cannot be left to educators. Public The standards document becomes not 
support for education in a rapidly changing world 



challenge the fundamental grammar of schooling as and the capacity for action. 

we know it. The traditional “batch processing” of 

students will necessarily give way to far greater consideration of the 

differences among students: their preparation for school, the ways they 

learn and the pace at which they learn. School systems will have to become 



In an essay entitled Not Without Parents, national PTA leaders 



The standards conversation provides an opportunity for negoti- 



requires that communities seek out and consider 
the interests of the many diverse groups who have a 
stake in the future of public schools. 



an end in itself, but a tool for generating 



the conversation that builds ownership 



Standards-based reform is likely to 
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far more responsive and flexible in allocating resources, such as time and 
expertise, to identified needs. Changing a system that has remained much 
the same for nearly 100 years will require that schools and the larger 
community support conversation within and beyond school walls. 

Humans build organizations and can change them . Cultural constructions of schooling have 
changed over time and can change again . To do this deliberately would require inte 7 ise a7id 
co7itinual public dialogue about the ends and means of schooling ... Shared beliefs could 
energize a broad social movement to remake schools . To do so would require reaching 
beyond a cadre of committed reformers to involve the public in a broad com 7 nit 7 nent to 
change . This would require not only questioning what is taken for granted, but also preserv- 
i7ig what is valuable in existing practice . The cultural construction of schooling need 7 iot be 
a block to refonn. It can be an engine of change if public discourse about education becomes 
searching inquiry resulti7ig in commitment to a new sense of the common good . (Tyack & 
Tobin , 1989) 

Standards-driven school practice demands dialogue, not just 
documents. The task of developing standards and aligned assessments 
must serve as a catalyst for ongoing, action-oriented discussion about 
values and expectations, about the nature of teaching and learning and 
about what does or doesn’t work in our current education systems. Con- 
centrating efforts on creation of a standards document threatens to leave 
schools with just another thick notebook that collects dust on the shelf. 

When our mental model of standards conjures up images of 
human behavior, we approach standard setting in new ways. The chal- 
lenge, then, becomes not just agreeing about words on a page, but build- 
ing the will and skills of individuals to make fundamental shifts in the 
nature of the work they do. The standards document becomes not an end 
in itself, but a tool for generating the conversation that builds ownership 
and the capacity for action. 

More than a standards document, schools need a habitual and 
pervasive focus on quality. They need to become communities defined by 
their effort to articulate and continually re-evaluate what they mean by 
quality work and driven by a commitment to help all students achieve to 
that level. Schools committed to the achievement of high standards by all 
students can ill afford a mental model that suggests that they have stan- 
dards when they have published and disseminated a standards document. 

High standards are realized only as individuals within a community 
together negotiate, construct and pursue a common picture of quality 
work. 
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The Standards Dialogue: 

Community-wide Constructions of the Meaning of Quality 



r 






HROUGH DIALOGUE SCHOOLS HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY TO DEFINE 
the quality of work they expect of students and the quality of effort 
ex=pekted of the entire school-community in order to get all students to 
that level. Through dialogue a school-community constructs a deep 
understanding of how students are doing and what both individuals and 
the organization as a whole might do to assure achievement of high 
standards by all students. Conducted conscientiously, these conversations 
become a venue through which a community can surface and acknowl- 
edge diverse opinions and beliefs and, at the same time, negotiate shared 
values and commitments to action. 

The following section of this document includes a set of proto- 
cols for beginning the dialogue necessary for building the capacity to 
institute and sustain standards-based practice. Each activity was devel- 
oped for use by schools working with the Western Assessment Collabora- 
tive and has been used both in formal workshops involving district or 
school leadership teams and at school sites in faculty or school-community 
meetings. Well over 200 teams have participated and provided feedback 
on the use of these protocols. The feedback suggests that they provide a 
powerful entry point into an ongoing dialogue about what’s important and 
how schools might operate in order to realize a commitment to the 
achievement of high standards by all students. 
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The set of activities included here is by no means comprehen- 
sive. Our hope is that by initiating these activities, other necessary conver- 
sations and avenues for investigation will become apparent. 

The first five exercises are designed to strengthen the will of 
the school community to engage in standards-based reform. These exer- 
cises acknowledge and help illustrate that organizing around high stan- 
dards for all students requires deep changes in the beliefs and practices 
that sustain traditional practice. These activities are designed to help 
individuals surface and share those beliefs as a means of exploring poten- 
tial new ways of thinking about how schools can and should operate. 

We encourage readers of this document to try these activities in 
their own school communities. Wherever possible we have included 
participant worksheets, overheads and materials for this purpose. Please 
feel free to copy and use them. Facilitator directions and notes that draw 
on our own experience in facilitating these exercises are also included. 

The last two activities are of a different sort. They are essen- 
tially investigations that illustrate the type of ongoing dialogue that can 
help teachers build and sustain the skills necessary to carry out standards- 
based instructional practice. Unlike the first set of exercises, which 
address generic issues in standards-based reform, these two processes are 
designed to be adapted to specific issues in a given school. The first helps 
build a shared understanding of a standard and how to teach to it. The 
second initiates an investigation into whether all students have access to 
the learning opportunities they need to achieve high standards. Facilita- 
tors for these investigations will need to adapt the processes to fit the 
needs and issues of the schools with which they work. 

Our hope is that these investigations will help begin a dialogue 
about standards-based reform in your own school-community. We also 
hope they will generate a dialogue with us. As the Western Assessment 
Collaborative at WestEd continues its study and support of standards- 
based reform, we would like to learn from the experience of more districts 
and schools. We encourage readers to use the feedback form at the end of 
this book to tell us about their experiences in conducting these or similar 
dialogues about standards-based practice. 
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Exercises and Investigations 



Exercise 1 : 


So, How Was Your Breakfast? 


Exercise 2: 


The Case for Common, Explicit Standards 


Exercise 3: 


High Standards for All Students: What Do We Mean by “All Students” 


Exercise 4: 


The Implications of Standards-Based Reform 


Exercise 5: 


Dilemmas of Standards-Setting 



Investigation I: Do We Share an Understanding of What It Takes to Achieve 

this Standard? 

Investigation 2: Do All Students Have Access to the Instructional Opportunities 

Necessary for Them to Meet High Standards? 
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EXERCISE I 

SO, HOW WAS YOUR BREAKFAST? 



Rationale 



This activity explores ways in which external standards influence action. 
This is a useful exercise for introducing the concept and implications of 
standards-based practice. 



Facilitator’s Instructions 



1. Hand out Participant Worksheet #1 on page 27. Ask partici- 
pants to consider the first question: 

Did you have a good breakfast this morning? Why do you think 
that it was good or that it was not? 

Ask them to jot down whatever comes to mind on the 
worksheet and when finished, to share their responses with a 
partner or in trios. 

2. When you have allowed enough time for everyone to produce 
a response and share it, distribute or display Overhead #1 on 
page 25. Explain that this standard has been established by 
the National Society for Gracious Living (which, if anyone 
asks, is fictitious). 

3. After allowing time for participants to read the standard, ask 
them to reconsider their answer to the initial question and 
then to respond to questions 2 and 3 on the Participant 
Worksheet: 

After considering the standard \ what would you now say about the 
quality of your breakfast this morning? 

Now that you have seen the standard, how will it affect your plans 
for breakfast in the future ? 
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Allow time for participants to write out these responses 
individually before sharing them with a partner or in trios. 

4. Direct the group’s attention to the questions on Overhead #2 
on page 29. Ask them to conduct a table group discussion of 
any or all of these questions: 

How did the criteria you used to define a good breakfast differ 
from those included in the standard set by the “National Society 
for Gracious Living 99 ? 

How did you feel about the external standard ? Did it make you 
think about aspects of breakfast you had not considered before ? 
What questions did it raise for you? 

What would it take for this standard to affect your breakfast in 
the f uture? 

5. Conduct a whole group discussion of the questions from 
Overhead #3 on page 31. 

What did th is brief experience with a standard suggest about the ways 
in which standards might positively affect student performance? 

What issues did this exercise raise about setting standards for 
student performance? 

The facilitator may choose to record participants’ findings on a 
wall chart. 



Facilitator’s Notes 



The discussion is likely to raise the following potential positive effects of 
standards: 

• standards can broaden and enrich our initial definition of 
quality 

• standards can provide new information about what quality 
work is 

• standards can act as a guide for how to improve 

• standards can provide an objective definition of quality 

• standards can enable self-evaluation 

• standards can create a sense of “healthy dissatisfaction,” 
a drive to improve 
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The discussion is also likely to raise the following issues: 

• our willingness to work toward a standard is affected by the 
degree to which we understand or agree with the criteria 

• external standards should be determined by reputable sources 
of expertise 

• a standard can guide improvement, but does not assure it; 
increased capacity may also be required 

• we do not always work “to standard” even when we are 
familiar with the standard and agree with it 

• holding to a standard can be unfair if those subject to it do not 
have the capacity to perform 

• a good performance standard is multi-dimensional; one can do 
well on some aspects of the performance and be weak on 
others 

If these points are not raised by participants, the facilitator 
should look for opportunities to introduce them into the discussion. 
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SO, HOW WAS YOUR BREAKFAST? 



OVERHEAD #1 



Standard for a Good Breakfast 

Determined by the National Society for Gracious Living 



A good breakfast has the following qualities: 
Ambiance: 

Your surroundings are comfortable and 
attractive. You have agreeable companionship 
and are able to eat at a leisurely pace. The 
atmosphere is conducive to a cheerful and 
optimistic outlook on the day. 

Culinary Aesthetics: 

The food is appealing to the senses. It has a 
variety of textures and balance of hue. The 
dishes are both aromatic and flavorful. 

Nutritional Value: 

The meal achieves an appropriate balance of 
the main food groups, emphasizing 
carbohydrates, fruits and grain products with 
lesser amounts of proteins, dairy products and 
fats. It is low in fat and cholesterol. It has 
fresh, natural ingredients and makes use of 
whole grains and organic fruits or vegetables. 
It has the appropriate number of calories for 
your size and average amount of daily physical 
activity. 
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SO, HOW WAS YOUR BREAKFAST? 



PARTICIPANT WORKSHEET#! 



Individual Reflection 



I. Did you have a good breakfast this morning? Why do you 
think that it was good or that it was not? 



2. After considering the standard, what would you now say 
about the quality of your breakfast this morning? 



3. Now that you have seen the standard, how will it affect your 
plans for breakfast in the future? 
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SO, HOW WAS YOUR BREAKFAST? 



OVERHEAD #2 



Team Discussion Guidelines 



1. How did the criteria you used to 
define a good breakfast differ from 
those included in the standard set by 
the “National Society for Gracious 
Living?” 

2. How did you feel about the external 
standard? Did it make you think about 
aspects of breakfast you had not 
considered before? What questions did 
it raise for you? 

3. What would it take for this standard 
to affect your breakfast in the future? 
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SO, HOW WAS YOUR BREAKFAST? 



OVERHEAD #3 



Whole Group Discussion 



I.What did this brief experience with a 
standard suggest about the ways in 
which standards might positively affect 
student performance? 



2. What issues did this exercise raise 
about setting standards for student 
performance? 
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EXERCISE 2 

THE CASE FOR COMMON, EXPLICIT STANDARDS 



Rationale 



This simple exercise is designed to help participants articulate the case for 
organizing work of the school around common, explicit standards for all 
students. While the rhetoric in support of standards-based reform may by 
now be familiar, oftentimes those on the front lines of these efforts have 
not taken or been given opportunities to envision for themselves its ben- 
efits for students, for themselves or for the school-community as a whole. 

In articulating a personal statement or rationale for standards-based reform, 
participants explore their own values and beliefs about schooling and their 
hopes and doubts about reform. These individual statements can serve as 
the raw material from which a school-community shapes its vision of a 
preferred future for students and the school. 



Facilitator’s Instructions 



1. Display Overhead #1 on page 37. This overhead lays out the 
rationale in support of standards-based school reform. Ask 
participants to work.with a partner or in trios to discuss the 
rationale and to be sure they understand each argument. 
Remind participants that they need not agree with all of them; 
the aim here is to become familiar with some of the most 
common arguments. 

If participants are not generally familiar with the rationale, you 
may wish to begin with a shared reading or video. The follow- 
ing resources give a good overview of the various arguments in 
favor of standards-based reform: 

“The Case for New Standards in Education” (T. Hershberg); 
“Stumping for Standards” (T. Cross and S. Loftus); 

“An Overview of the Standards Movement” (A. Lewis); 
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Improving Education Through Standards-based Reform 
(McLaughlin, et al.); and 

New Standards: Only Our Best is Good Enough (Videocassette 
by the New Standards Project). 

Each of these resources is listed in greater detail in the bibli- 
ography on page 91. 

2. Conduct a whole group discussion to address questions about 
any of the suggested arguments. Ask participants whether 
they have other arguments they would like to share with the 
group. 

3. Distribute Participant Worksheet on page 39. Ask participants 
to work in pairs and discuss their responses to questions 1 and 
2. Give about 10—15 minutes for this discussion. 

4. After the discussion in pairs, call attention to question 3 on the 
worksheet. Give the participants 20 minutes or so to draft a 
personal response to this question. 

5. Allow individuals on school teams time to share their rationale 
with one another. Although time may not permit the team to 
develop a shared rationale statement, be sure participants have 
time to give one another feedback on their individual state- 
ments. Display Overhead #2 on page 41 to guide the team 
discussion. 



Facilitator’s Notes 



This exercise often leads to a discussion of why most schools currently do 
not have shared, explicit standards for student performance. It is important 
to explain that while states and school districts often have explicit curricu- 
lum outlines, these outlines generally describe what topics and concepts 
should be covered in the course of a school year, not what students should 
be able to do with what they have learned, or what might be considered 
quality work. The degree to which teachers are held accountable to 
covering these curricula varies from district to district and school to school. 

In addition, you may need to point out that historically in this 
country, school governance has been locally controlled. Decisions about 
curriculum policy are made by the over 14,000 local school boards 
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throughout the country. Although state departments of education often 
publish state-level curriculum guides, frameworks and more recently 
standards, their use is, for the most part, voluntary. Most of the tests used 
to assess student performance across classrooms, schools and states are 
curriculum neutral; they are designed to measure not understanding of 
the curriculum itself, but subsets of skills likely to be found in any 
curriculum. 

Discussions prompted by this exercise are likely to reveal the 
concern that standards documents themselves will not produce the 
desired impact, that it’s what schools do with a standards document that 
makes the difference. Facilitators should acknowledge and celebrate that 
realization. Exercise 5 will explore it more deeply. 
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THE CASE FOR COMMON, EXPLICIT STANDARDS 



OVERHEAD #1 



When school-communities define 
common and explicit standards for 
student performance: 

• educators and the public will have a more 
meaningful and comprehensive way to 
determine the quality of the performance 
of students, teachers and school systems 

• grading of students will be less subjective 

• students will know what is expected of 
them and will be better able to improve 
their own work 

• school systems will be forced to address 
inequities in current programs 

• it will be much clearer what resources are 
needed to support student learning and 
how those resources should be used 

• teachers will be free to make professional 
choices about instructional methods and 
materials as long as those methods help 

students reach the standards 
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THE CASE FOR COMMON, EXPLICIT STANDARDS 



PARTICIPANT WORKSHEET 



Discussion in Pairs 



1. Consider the points in Overhead #1. Which argument do you find most 
compelling? Why? How will your school and the students in your 
community benefit from having common, explicit standards for student 
performance? What are the consequences of continuing the effort to 
improve the school without them? 

2. What challenges would you expect to hear in opposition to your argument? 
Why would you expect these? 

Individual Reflection 



3. If you were to make a presentation to your school advisory council or have 
a conversation with your neighbor about the need for common, explicit 
standards in your school community, what rationale would you offer? 
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THE CASE FOR COMMON, EXPLICIT STANDARDS 



OVERHEAD #2 



Team Discussion Guidelines 



1. Each participant reads his/her statement 
in response to Question 3 on the 
Participant Worksheet.The other 
members of the team should give the 
author feedback about which arguments, 
ideas or ways of expressing an idea they 
found most clear and compelling. 

2. After all the statements have been 
shared, the group should discuss the 
following questions: 

A. How close are we as a school- 
community to articulating a case for 
setting common, explicit standards for 
all students? 

B. Are we interested at this time in 
composing a joint rationale statement? 
How will we accomplish this? 

O O 
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EXERCISE 3 

HIGH STANDARDS FOR ALL STUDENTS: 
WHAT DO WE MEAN BY “ALL STUDENTS”? 



Rationale 



The rallying cry for standards-based reform is “high standards for all 
students!” However, that phrase means different things to different 
people. How we understand the phrase “all students” says a great deal 
about our beliefs about the purposes and goals of schooling, and about 
how standards are to be used to guide improvement efforts. 

This activity is designed to allow participants to share their 
beliefs about which students should be accountable to learn what. It is 
likely that within any given school-community several different view- 
points are held on this issue. Although resolution of these various view- 
points may not be possible right away, it is important for differences of 
opinion to be acknowledged and for all participants in the dialogue to 
have a chance to be heard. At the start, participants may wish to 
acknowledge each others’ perspectives and “agree to disagree.” 

As the school-community’s dialogue proceeds over time, partici- 
pants will want to revisit the beliefs explored in this exercise. 



Facilitator’s Instructions 



1. Display Overhead #1 on page 47. It describes three very 
different ways of thinking about the phrase “all students.” 

Each of these statements represents a point of view expressed 
by some promoters of standards-based reform. 

Ask participants to read each statement carefully and think 
about which one most closely corresponds with their own beliefs 
about standards and the meaning of the words “all students.” 

2. Direct participants to write a brief response to the first ques- 
tion on Participant Worksheet #1 on page 49: 
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Which of these three ways of thinking about the meaning of the phrase 
“all students ” most closely corresponds with your own point of view? 
Why? 

3. Ask participants to share their responses in small groups of no 
more than 3-4 members. Remind participants to listen to the 
responses they hear, but to refrain from commenting on them. 
Suggest that participants listen for degrees of agreement and 
disagreement among group members. 

4. After participants have shared their responses, ask them to 
consider what they have heard and to discuss the next two 
questions on the Participant Worksheet: 

What do the various viewpoints expressed in this exercise suggest 
about the challenges of implementing standards-based reform in your 
school community? 

How might your school-community begin to address those challenges? 

5. Bring this discussion to closure by asking representatives from 
the small groups to summarize the comments they discussed 
in a report to the whole group. The facilitator will want to 
acknowledge differences of opinion, look for opportunities to 
point out areas where several people agree and help the group 
think about the implications of this discussion for the work of 
standards-based reform at their school. 



Facilitator’s Notes 



The question “What Do We Mean by ‘All Students’?” can lead to heated 
discussion. Remind participants that the point of the exercise is to reveal 
different ways of thinking and, moreover, unlikely those differences can 
be easily resolved. Challenge participants to try to understand the view- 
points with which they disagree and to use what they have learned to 
guide the collection of evidence for future discussions. Perspectives that 
often come to light in this exercise can be summarized as follows: 

A. There should be one set of standards, and significant changes should 
be made in the system to assure that all students reach those standards. 
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This statement is commonly heard .within the standards move- 
ment, but it does not fit with the opinions of many people who: 

• see the emphasis on the need to change the system as an 
excuse to set lower standards for student achievement 

• believe students’ differing ability levels cannot be overcome 
no matter what changes are made in the system 

• are skeptical about the possibility that the system can or will 
be changed 

B. There should he higher standards set for all students, hut the 
standards should he differentiated in recognition of students' different interests 
and abilities. 

This statement represents the belief that students’ innate 
ability levels, or differing levels of motivation or interest, cannot or should 
not be overcome to bring all students to equal performance levels in all 
areas. Many people object to this statement because they: 

• believe that if that viewpoint were implemented, schools 
would perpetuate the inequities of the current system 

• are wary of the process of deciding which standards would 
apply to which sub-groups of students 

C. There should be standards set at a level that woidd be ideal for all 
students, but recognition that all students won V he able to reach those standards. 

This statement is often described as “most realistic.” It 
acknowledges the need to set common targets at a high level for all stu- 
dents, but suggests that universal achievement of the standards may not 
be possible — or even desirable. For example, the thinking goes, do all 
students need — or want — to learn advanced algebra. Debate over this 
position raises the issue of varying beliefs about the purpose of schooling. 
Some will stipulate that the purpose is to provide rigorous learning oppor- 
tunities for those willing and readily able to take advantage of them. 
Others will argue that it is the work of schools to strive for high achieve- 
ment by all students, despite a student’s initial level of motivation or 
readiness to learn. 

Participants who do not select this statement as most closely 
corresponding with their own viewpoint often see it as an excuse to per- 
petuate the current system of differentiated standards: to “raise the bar” 
without acknowledging the need to refocus school practice to meet the 
needs of individual students or groups of students. 

The discussion in this exercise is likely to raise many of the 
challenges described in the first section of this document. Commonly, 
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school teams will get into a discussion of their beliefs about whether it is 
possible to agree on a set of things students should know and do that are 
both attainable by all students and that do not limit those students who 
want to go beyond that level of achievement. 

One of the most common points of discussion is the question of 
teacher and community expectations and their effect on student perfor- 
mance. Participants who believe all students cannot achieve high stan- 
dards are likely to be challenged by those who believe they can. This 
challenge presents a wonderful opportunity for the facilitator to suggest 
further investigations of this issue. Facilitators may want to consider 
engaging the community in Investigations 1 and 2 described later in this 
document. Both of these investigations explore ways in which a school 
community can improve or increase the learning opportunities provided to 
all students. 

Another issue that often comes up in this exercise is skepticism 
that school organizations can or will change in order to help all students 
perform to the same high standard. Part of that skepticism it seems, 
comes from not having explored the ways the system will need to change. 
The next exercise explores just that question and helps various stakehold- 
ers throughout the system to consider how their work will be different in a 
system committed to the achievement of high standards by all students. 
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WHAT DO WE MEAN BY “ALL STUDENTS”? 



OVERHEAD #1 



Which of these statements most reflects 
what you mean when you say “all 
students will achieve to high standards”? 

There should be: 

A. one set of standards and significant 
changes made in the system to assure 
that all students reach those 
standards. 

B. higher standards set for all students, but 
the standards should be differentiated 
in recognition of students’ different 
interests and abilities. 

C. standards set at a level that would be 
ideal for all students, but recognition 
that all students won’t be able to 
reach those standards. 
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WHAT DO WE MEAN BY “ALL STUDENTS”? 



PARTICIPANT WORKSHEET 



Individual Reflection 

I . Which of these three ways of thinking about the meaning of the 
phrase “all students” most closely corresponds to your own point 
of view? Why? 



Discussion in Small Groups 

1. After listening to your colleagues, what do the various viewpoints 
expressed in this exercise suggest about the challenges of imple- 
menting standards-based reform in your school-community? 

2. How might your school-community begin to address these challenges? 
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EXERCISE 4 

THE IMPLICATIONS OF STANDARDS-BASED REFORM 



Rationale 



Although the rhetoric of reform argues that “all students should achieve to 
high standards,” the phrase is often used without consideration of the 
changes in current school practice that would be required at all levels. In 
this activity the various decision-makers in a school community consider 
how their work would need to be different in a standards-driven system 
committed to agreed upon, high standards of achievement for all students. 



Facilitator’s Instructions 



1. Provide participants with all of the following: 

• The Participant Worksheet #1 on page 53. 

• The Participant Worksheet #2 on page 55. 

• A copy of Overhead #1 on page 57 — or — if working with a 
team from a school that has already established standards 
for student performance, give each participant a copy of one 
performance standard for that school. 

2. Project Overhead #2 on page 59 and read aloud the quotation 
from Ruth Mitchell. Tell participants that this exercise will 
help illustrate how the work of all decision-makers in a school- 
community may need to change if all students are to reach 
high standards. 

3. Ask participants to work in pairs or trios and to consider the 
categories presented on the graphic organizer (Participant 
Worksheet #1). Direct them to put either their own standard or 
the Eighth Grade Reading Standard from Overhead #1 in the 
center of the graphic organizer and then to consider the 
question posed on the Participant Worksheet: 

How might we need to rethink our work if our school was organized to 
assure that all students achieved this standard f 
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Offer the following examples: 

The category “Teacher Work” includes assessment practices. Partici- 
pants’ discussions should reveal that if all students were to achieve 
the same standard, all teachers would need to have a shared method 
of determining what it means to “demonstrate understanding” and a 
shared sense of the quality of work that meets the standard. Simi- 
larly, in “Administrator’s Work,” the graphic suggests participants 
think about necessary changes in resource allocations. In considering 
the standard above, participants might point out that in order for all 
students to read 25 books during the course of the year, classroom or 
school libraries might need to be augmented to make more books 
available to students who do not have access to a public library or 
home collection. 

Illustrate how participants should use the worksheet to make notes 
from their discussion. 

4. Reorganize participants in like-role groups of 6-8 members. Ask 
role groups to discuss this question from Overhead #3 on page 61: 

What did I learn about what I need to do (as a parent, teacher ; 
administrator ; board member, student, etc.) to assure that all 
studetits reach this standard? 

5. Conduct a whole group discussion in which representatives from 
roles groups share insights or questions raised in the small groups. 



Facilitator’s Notes 



The purpose of this exercise is for participants to develop an understand- 
ing of the systemwide changes that would be required if schools were 
reorganized around a commitment to seeing that all students achieve high 
standards. Participants should discover that in addition to significant 
changes in classroom practice, standards-based reform requires that 
schools themselves be organized differently and that surrounding commu- 
nities support schools in new ways. 

Facilitators will want to be aware that in the course of discussion, 
participants may become overwhelmed and develop a sense that because so 
many changes are needed, no change can happen. One strategy for concluding 
the exercise on an optimistic note is to ask volunteers from various role 
groups to provide examples from their own experience that illustrate 
successful initial change efforts. 
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PARTICIPANT WORKSHEET #1 
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the implications of standards-based reform 



PARTICIPANT WORKSHEET #1 



Instructions 

Using the categories portrayed on the graphic organizer on the prior 
page, imagine how the work of various decision-makers in the school- 
community would need to change if every student were to achieve the 
standard under consideration (either the sample standard that was 
given to you by the facilitator or one of your own). 

Use this space to make notes in answer to the following question: 

How might we need to rethink our work if our school was organized to assure 
that all students achieved this standard? 

Students 



Teachers 



Administrators and Policymakers 



Parents and the Community at Large 



Others 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF STANDARDS-BASED REFORM 



OVERHEAD # I 



Performance Standard 
Eighth Grade Reading 

Students in eighth grade will read 
and demonstrate a deep 
understanding of at least 
25 books or other text materials 
of the type represented on 
the recommended Eighth Grade 
reading list. 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF STANDARDS-BASED REFORM 



OVERHEAD #2 



Standards aren’t change in themselves — it’s their 
effect that’s important: nothing less than reversing the 
model of schooling as we know it.To this point, 
education has mirrored the stratification of society; 
20% excelled and took professional positions expected 
by their socioeconomic status; 80% sat out their years 
in school and moved into blue collar or service 
jobs.... The system inputs remained the same and the 
outcomes varied ... students were sorted and selected 
and the results could be predicted fairly accurately 
from race, income level and family background. 

In a standards model, the outcomes are held steady 
and the inputs vary.The system is responsible for 
seeing that all students meet the standards, no matter 
how different their needs may be. “All children can 
learn” has become a shibboleth of educational moral 
rectitude, but in a standards system, we have the 
incentive to deliver on it. What counts is not a 
student’s achievement relative to other students, but 
relative to the standards. 

The consequences for the educational system are 
profound. At every level, from the district central 
office to the classroom, one vital question determines 
policy and practice: “Does this help all students meet 
the standard?” 



— Ruth Mitchell 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF STANDARDS-BASED REFORM 



OVERHEAD #3 



Role-Alike Discussion 



What did I learn about what I 
need to do (as a parent, 
teacher, administrator, board 
member, student, etc.) to 
assure that all students reach 
this standard? 
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EXERCISE 5 

DILEMMAS OF STANDARD-SETTING 



Rationale 



Each individual brings to the effort of standard-setting his or her own 
values and beliefs about what standards are and how they should be used. 
This exercise is designed to help participants articulate those values and 
beliefs and, then, give them the opportunity to compare their own 
thoughts to those of others within their school-community. 



Facilitator’s Instructions 



1. Give participants the Participant Worksheet on pages 65 and 
67. Each row contains descriptions of two opposing viewpoints 
on an issue related to standards. Participants’ opinions may 
correspond to one of these, be a compromise between the two 
or be something entirely different. Have participants read 
each of the opposing views and use the space provided to 
describe their own viewpoint on the issue. 

For example, on the first item, participants might agree 
wholeheartedly with Viewpoint A or B or write something like 
one of these statements: “Local school communities should 
draw on standards set by national curriculum experts in setting 
standards in their own communities”; OR “Standards should 
be set by professionals in various fields regardless of the 
opinions of educators or curriculum experts.” 

Suggest that participants work alone to complete the worksheet. 

2. After they have completed the Participant Worksheet, ask 
participants to meet and share responses in groups of five or 
six people. Direct teams to allow each person to read their 
response before going on to the next item. 
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3. When all participants have shared each response, put up 
Overhead on page 69 and allow time for the groups to discuss 
these questions. 

© On which issues do you have total agreement? 

© Are there differences you can resolve through further 
discussion or study? 

© Are there differences that feel irreconcilable? 

© How might you deal with these as you go about your 
standard-setting process? 

4. Conduct a whole group discussion in which representatives 
from the small groups share insights or questions raised in the 
small groups. 



Facilitator’s Notes 



This investigation is likely to highlight, rather than resolve, differing 
points of view on key issues in standards-setting. While some may feel 
these disagreements are better left unspoken, our experience suggests 
that if not brought into the open, these conflicting viewpoints can inhibit 
and even sabotage reform efforts. When raised and acknowledged, these 
values and beliefs serve as opportunities to honor the diverse opinions 
that arise within any school-community. As members of the community 
work together over time, they are likely to generate new insights, and the 
differences revealed in this exercise may diminish. 
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DILEMMAS OF STANDARD-SETTING 



PARTICIPANT WORKSHEET 
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DILEMMAS OF STANDARD-SETTING 



OVERHEAD 



Team Discussion Guidelines 



1. On which issues do you have total 
agreement? 

2. Are there differences you can 
resolve through further discussion 
or study? 

3. Are there differences that feel 
irreconcilable? 



4. How might you deal with these as 
you go about your standard-setting 
process? 
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INVESTIGATION I 

DO WE SHARE AN UNDERSTANDING OF WHAT IT 
TAKES TO ACHIEVE THIS STANDARD? 



Rationale 



Standards statements remain open to individual interpretation unless they 
are supported by specific illustrations of the behaviors one would expect 
to see a student exhibit if he or she were making progress toward that 
standard. Many schools have developed a set of desired student out- 
comes, but have not yet translated those outcome statements into explicit 
indicators of performance that would guide teachers to design instruction 
or assessments and guide students to improve their own work. Although 
many later generation standards documents include performance indica- 
tors and sample learning activities, these may not be “owned” or clearly 
understood in a given school-community. 



student work. Together they identify the actions and habits of students 
who have achieved an outcome or are making progress toward it, and 
select exemplars that illustrate those behaviors. Through this activity the 
general outcome statement evolves into an explicit statement of what 
students are expected to do. At the same time teachers have opportunities 
to share and agree upon the types of learning opportunities students will 
need in order to make progress toward the standard. 



This activity engages teachers in collaborative examination of 
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INVESTIGATION I 



DO WE SHARE AN UNDERSTANDING? 
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INVESTIGATION I 



DO WE SHARE AN UNDERSTANDING? 
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INVESTIGATION I 



DO WE SHARE AN UNDERSTANDING? 
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STANDARD OR OUTCOME STATEMENT: 



INVESTIGATION I 



OVERHEAD #1 
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Do We Share an Understanding ofWhat it Takes to Achieve This Standard? 



INVESTIGATION I 



PARTICIPANT WORKSHEET 
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INVESTIGATION 2 

DO ALL STUDENTS HAVE ACCESS TO THE 
INSTRUCTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES NECESSARY 
FOR THEM TO MEET HIGH STANDARDS? 



Rationale 



It is often easy to recognize good performance when we see it, but much 
more difficult to imagine how all students might be assisted to perform at 
a comparable level. Our work suggests that often this is because schools 
have not carefully analyzed what instructional opportunities are necessary 
for students to perform well, and whether all students in the school have 
access to those opportunities. Collaborative analysis of student work 
provides a powerful opportunity to explore this critically important issue 
of equity. 
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INVESTIGATION 2 



DO ALL STUDENTS HAVE ACCESS...? 
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INVESTIGATION 2 



DO ALL STUDENTS HAVE ACCESS...? 
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Reader Feedback 



Name 

Position 

Institution 
Address 



I.The Publication as aWhole: 



1. I found Standards: From Document to Dialogue to 

my work 

Extremely useful Somewhat useful Not very useful 

2. The comment(s) I’d like to make after reading Standards: 

From Document to Dialogue are: 



II. Exercises and Investigations 



If you have tried any of the investigations in this document, please take 
the time to contribute your experience to our ongoing dialogue. Respond 
to the questions below. 

1. Which of the exercises or investigations described in Standards: 
From Document to Dialogue did you try? What was the outcome of 
the activity? Did participants find it useful? How so? 
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2. Tell us something about your school community, the work going 
on in that community and why you chose to try this activity. 



i 



i 



3. Based on your experience with this activity, would you recommend 
any changes in its design or in the facilitator’s directions or notes? 



4. Have you conducted other investigations in your school 

community around standards that you think might be useful to 
others? Please describe the process briefly and include any 
worksheets or materials that might help us better understand. 



Please remove the feedback form and mail it to this address: 

Western Assessment Collaborative at WestEd 

730 Harrison Street 

San Francisco, CA 94107-1242 
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